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be sent away empty-handed. No women may be admitted
except ladies of very high rank. Travellers and the sick poor
are warmly welcomed and cared for in the hostel or hospital
maintained on their behalf.
The rules of the typica constituted a new consecration and
a stricter regulation of the monastic communities. We must
not expect to find in them any concrete details or special
conditions of the life in different monasteries, due to differ-
ences of time and place, which would give an individual
character to each establishment. The interior life of a
monastery as portrayed in the typica was everywhere the
same: an orderly contemplative existence, in which prayer
took the chief place and for which rules were laid down with
regard to fasting and abstinence, and also concerning manual
labour so far as this was compatible with the austerity of the
ascetic life. Everything was arranged with a view to the
personal sanctification of the monk, not with any idea of
pastoral ministry.
Some typica of nunneries have also come down to us.
These are the more important since we have little informa-
tion on the subject of female monasticism, which is, however,
of very ancient origin and had a development as rapid as the
male branch. Vowed to a strict seclusion in a narrowly
limited field of action, nuns have naturally left less mark than
monks on the history of their times. In Greek hngiography
they play an unobtrusive part, and in order to measure the
attraction of the cloister for the women of East Rome we are
almost reduced to counting the number of convents. We
know that there were a great many, but we can give no
precise figures. Naturally a few special regulations occur, but
otherwise there is little essential difference between the
typica of the women's convents (of which unfortunately few
survive) and those of the monasteries. The most important
of these typica are the one long familiar to students which was
framed about 1118 by the Empress Irene for the convent of
the Virgin (rfjs Kcxapmo/xA^) and that of Our Lady of
Good Hope, founded in the next century by Theodora and
her husband, the famous general John Comnenus. Like
most of the foundation charters, Theodora's was designed
to protect her new establishment from any hampering out-